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and spontaneously the three thousand Americans arose 
and, with a fervor that marked their deep sincerity, sang 
the first verse of Great Britain's national anthem. 

Mr. Casson in his speech said: "Our Dominion of 
Canada is the United States' fourth best customer now. 
The United States sells Canada more than $5,000,000 
worth of goods yearly and buys from her $2,500,000. 
Our Canada is your neighbor. The province of Ontario 
is your personal friend. Last month, for instance, on one 
telephone line alone you spoke to Hamilton three hundred 
and sixty-five times, and one thousand three hundred 
and five times to Toronto." 

In the midst of the enthusiasm that followed the Cana- 
dian's talk a resolution was introduced and carried unani- 
mously by a spirited viva voce vote. 

The resolutions, as sent to President Taft at Washing- 
ton, were as follows : 

" Whereas, The enactment into law of the proposed reci- 
procity agreement between the United States and Canada will 
bring about the greatest possible resultant benefit to be de- 
rived in both countries from the removal of artificial barriers 
in restraint of trade and commerce ; and 

" Whereas, Buffalo, a great border city, in the past has 
suffered much by reason of such restrictions, we hail with 
pleasure and satisfaction the prospect of renewing and reopen- 
ing the extensive trade relations which we at one time main- 
tained with our Canadian friends. Be it therefore 

1 ' Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting of the citizens 
of Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier, here assembled, that we 
recognize in the proposed reciprocity agreements between 
the United States and Canada a material and substantial in- 
fluence toward the natural development of the cordial relations 
existing between two closely allied and kindred nations ; and 
be it further 

" Resolved, That we heartily endorse these measures ; that 
we commend the broad statesmanship of President Taft and 
his cabinet in inaugurating such an important step in the 
world's commerce ; that we respectfully urge our representa- 
tives in the House of Representatives and in the Senate of the 
United States to exert their utmost influence in furtherance 
of these proposals ; and be it further 

" Resolved, That we respectfully request the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers' Club of Buffalo to 
send copies of these resolutions to the President of the United 
States, to the members of his cabinet, and to each member of 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. 

" John A. Mubpht, Chairman of Meeting. 
"Edward B. Harvey, Acting Secretary." 



The Oriental Peace Society of Japan. 

Banquet of Welcome to Returning Members. 

Three members of the Oriental Peace Society, Kyoto, 
Japan, Messrs. Tanimoto, Harada and Gulick, having 
been abroad during the past year, were given a royal 
welcome by the Society on their return home at a 
banquet at the Kyoto Hotel, March 16, 1911. Some 
fifty members and friends sat down to the generous 
repast. Unfortunately Professor Tanimoto was taken 
ill at the last moment, and was unable to attend and 
deliver his anticipated address. As guests of honor, 
Governor Omori, Dr. D. C. Greene of the American 
Peace Society in Japan, and Mrs. Oakley of Philadel- 
phia graced the occasion. 

In the absence of Mayor Saige, the president of the 
Society, Professor Suehire, presided. In response to his 
address of welcome, Mr. Gulick briefly referred to the 
recently ratified treaty between Japan and the United 
States of America, expressing the wish that Japan and the 
United States might see their way to the conclusion of an 



unlimited treaty providing for the settlement of all ques- 
tions, whatever their nature, by submission to the Hague 
International Court. Such a treaty would render ab- 
solutely futile all the silly war talk which now so fre- 
quently causes anxiety. It would redound to the ever- 
lasting fame of the two countries as the first to enter 
upon this course of national peace. 

President Harada of the Doshisha College spoke at 
length on his visit in the West, and the meetings ad- 
dressed in England and the United States. He also dis- 
played the cane received from the late Count Tolstoy, 
and recounted the circumstances of his visit. 

Mrs. Oakley, taking as her text the remark of the late 
Professor James, that the warlike virtues of mankind 
may be preserved, even after war shall have been abol- 
ished, by battling against disease and all the forms of 
social evil, spoke particularly of the smoke nuisance in 
the great industrial cities and the means already found 
effective for its abolition. 

A stirring address was given by Dr. Greene. He 
characterized the late Lafcadio Hearn's statement, that 
the more a Japanese child is educated the farther he 
grows away from Occidental ideals and character, as 
wholly false. He told his own experience with Japanese 
children. Speaking of certain educationalists in Mexico, 
who regard their group of Japanese as virtually a colony 
of Japan whose education should be founded on the 
Imperial Rescript, he remarked that such an attitude 
would surely cause difficulty. No country could wel- 
come to its shores immigrants in any large numbers who 
regarded themselves as colonists from the motherland, 
— an advance guard looking toward national expansion. 
The address was warmly received. 

Among the invited and anticipated guests of the even- 
ing was Mr. Theodore Richards, managing editor of The 
Friend of Honolulu and founder of the five Friend 
Peace Scholarships which have just been offered to the 
graduates of all Chu Gakke in Japan. The committee 
through which these are offered is composed of the fol- 
lowing representative leaders : Count Okuma, president, 
President J. Naruse, treasurer, Dr. S. Motoda, secretary, 
Dr. Nitobe, Examiner, Hon. S. Ebara, President E. 
Kamada, Hon. S. Shimada, Bishop Y. Honda, Hon. 
Komatsubara, Rev. Danjo Ebina, Mayor Y. Ozaki, Baron 
Kanda, Dr. K. Ibuka, Hon. A. Kabayama, Baron Kikuchi, 
Baron Shibuzawa, Hon. Merimura and President T. 
Harada. Owing to various circumstances, Mr. Richards 
was compelled to leave for Tokyo shortly before the 
meeting, but he had prepared an address, which was read 
in his absence. His theme was " Peace Based on Right- 
eousness and Promoted by Friendliness." 

The banquet was regarded as a success by all present. 
This admirable Oriental Peace Society at Kyoto, like 
the Peace Society of Japan at Tokyo, is another evidence 
of the powerful hold which the peace movement is taking 
upon the public men of Japan. 



The American Peace Society of Japan. 

The public meeting inaugurating the new American 
Peace Society of Japan has called attention to this move- 
ment of the American residents of Japan in a special way. 
But the organization of the Society is a thing of growth. 
For a long time the Americans in Japan have felt the 
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need of some representative organization which could 
crystallize and express American sentiment in Japan 
relative to international questions. Twice has the mis- 
sionary body performed this service, but not without the 
feeling that if the business and professional men could 
unite with them in this the cause would be greatly 
strengthened. 

Besides this, there is the fact that while Americans, as 
well as people of other nationalities, are members of the 
Japan Peace Society, there is also need of some educa- 
tional movement which will bring directly to them the 
best that the world is saying and thinking on the question 
of peace. 

For several months past a Promoting Committee of 
twenty Americans, representing the professional, mission- 
ary and business groups, have been giving the subject 
careful thought. Among the members of this committee 
were : E. W. Frazar of the firm of Sale & Frazar, chair- 
man ; D. H. Blake, chairman of the Yokohama Foreign 
Board of Trade and manager for Japan and China of the 
American Trading Co. ; J. R. Kennedy, representative of 
the Associated Press for Japan and Korea; Drs. S. L. 
Gulick, J. H. DeForest, A. Oltmans, A. D. Hail, D. C. 
Greene, J. L. Dearing and G. F. Draper, representing the 
American Board, the Dutch Reformed, the Presbyterian, 
the Baptist and the Methodist Missions; Prof. E. H. 
Vickers, professor of Political Economy in Keio Univer- 
sity; C. W. Atkinson of the Standard Oil Co., the 
Manager of the Standard Oil Co. for Japan ; G. S. Phelps, 
Young Men's Christian Association Secretary; Rev. 
T. Roseberry Good, pastor of the Union Church, Yoko- 
hama ; Prof. H. T. Terry of the Law College of the Im- 
perial University; Prof. C. T. Sweet of the American 
Episcopal Mission, professor in the Higher Normal 
School ; Gilbert Bowles of the Friends' Mission ; and 
H. S. Wheeler of the firm of W. & J. Sloane & Co., 
Kobe. 

In December the Promoting Committee sent to Ameri- 
cans in Japan and Korea a circular stating the nature 
and work of the proposed organization. Opinions con- 
cerning this and the proposed draft of a constitution 
were sought. Four adverse replies were received. The 
others all expressed the most cordial approval, which led 
the committee to call the general meeting for organ- 
ization. 

The American Peace Society of Japan was organized 
at the rooms of the Foreign Board of Trade, Yokohama, 
January 30, with a charter membership of one hundred 
and eighty. The meeting was called to order by the 
president of the Yokohama Foreign Board of Trade, Mr. 
D. H. Blake, with whom sat the Hon. Thomas J. O'Brien, 
the American Ambassador. 



The Growth of a Great Movement.* 

BY HOWARD EVANS, CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION LEAGUE OF 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Sir Edward Grey's speech has filled every lover of the 
cause of peace with unbounded gratification. At last we 
seem to see the dawn of a new era, when justice instead 
of force shall prevail, and when the toiling millions shall 
no longer be crushed by the burden of those bloated 

*This article is reprinted from one of the London dailies. 



armaments which are a disgrace to our civilization. In 
modern times nations have repeatedly resorted to arbi- 
tration for the settlement of minor disputes, but in each 
case the machinery had to be created. It was necessary 
to make arbitration permanent by means of treaties and 
to establish a court to which disputes might be referred. 
From time to time proposals were put forward in this 
direction, but little progress was made till the United 
States and Great Britain set an example to the world by 
the Geneva arbitration in 1872. 

In 1873 Sir Randal Cremer founded the Workmen's 
Peace Association, now known as the International Arbi- 
tration League, which demanded in the first article of its 
program the establishment of a High Court of Nations 
for the settlement of disputes. A few of us have lived 
to strike out that article, because our hopes have been 
realized by the appointment of the Hague Tribunal. 

In 1885 Cremer entered Parliament and took up the 
work in which Henry Richard had so long labored, so 
that in 1887 he secured the signatures of two hundred 
and thirty-two members of Parliament to a memorial to 
the President and Congress of the United States in favor 
of an arbitration treaty for the settlement of " any " dis- 
putes. Among the signatures were those of Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Chamberlain. That same year Mr. Carnegie 
addressed a meeting of the League in favor of a perma- 
nent treaty, at which Mr. Haldane was present. The 
House of Commons memorial was duly presented at 
Washington by Cremer and other members of Parliament, 
to whom President Cleveland returned a sympathetic 
reply. The result was a concurrent resolution in both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives in favor of a 
treaty for the settlement of " any " disputes by arbitration. 
Shortly after the representatives of seventeen American 
republics met, under the presidency of Mr. Blaine, and 
drew up a treaty of arbitration for their own use. 

In 1888 Cremer, with the assistance of M. Passy, 
formed the Interparliamentary Union, composed of mem- 
bers of various parliaments interested in the cause of 
peace. One of its adherents was Senator Sherman, who 
wrote Cremer that the next move should be made on the 
British side. Cremer accordingly, in 1893, moved a reso- 
lution in favor of a treaty for the settlement of " any " 
disputes, which Mr. Gladstone accepted with some slight 
modifications, and it was passed unanimously. It was on 
this occasion that Mr. Gladstone expressed the hope that 
at some future time a council of the great powers would 
be established. The following year Cremer obtained the 
signatures of three hundred and fifty- four members of 
Parliament to a second memorial, which he duly presented 
at Washington. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote, our Ambassador, with whom 
Cremer was in frequent communication, had set his heart 
on the completion of such a treaty, and he and Secretary 
Gresham set to work. When Mr. Gresham died, Secre- 
tary Olney was equally in earnest. The treaty was ac- 
tually agreed upon and signed when a formidable difficulty 
arose. The United States Senate has large treaty-making 
powers, and many of its members were jealous of their 
rights. They insisted on such limitations as would have 
made a permanent treaty practically unworkable. The 
ratification of the treaty just missed by three votes the 
necessary two-thirds majority. The result was, of course, 
a bitter disappointment to the framers of the treaty, and 



